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_ | Consultations 5 


Children Who Are Doubly Defective nase az i 
(Feeble-Minded and Blind). 


An inquiry from a State Commission for the Blind, as to the proper 
place for the education and care of blind children who are also feeble- 
minded was the occasion for this consultation. 

Those who participated in it, and whose opinions are practically unani- 
mous, although they are variously expressed, are the following five persons: 


Two superintendents of institutions for the feeble-minded—one active 
and one retired. 


The superintendent of one oF the largest and best equipped schools for 
the blind. 


The principal of a school for the feeble-minded. 
A psychologist who has had a wide experience testing and observing 
feeble-minded children of every grade. . 


The Question 
Where should blind, feeble-minded children be taught and cared for? 
At an institution for the blind? Or one for the feeble-minded? If the 
latter, should they be segregated? Can they be given adequate teaching by 
others than specially trained instructors of the blind? 


As a general proposition, when any child is afflicted with two forms of 
defect, in assigning his place the more serious form should rule; therefore, 
as feeble-mindedness is a more serious defect than blindness, a feeble- 
minded, blind child should be cared for in the institution for the feeble- 
minded—not the institution for the blind. 

The question as to whether a blind child in an institution for the feeble- 
minded can be given the special care and training which is necessary for the 
sightless, is somewhat different. With all the help of a good intellect and 
excellent training, the blind have difficulty in caring for themselves after 
their education is complete. Without intellect a blind person is absolutely 
helpless. The point, therefore is, where can the particular individual receive 
the best care, since training in the ordinary sense, of the term is out of the 
question? It seems to me there could be no. dottbt, about aiy,institution for 
the feeble-minded being the place. We have in ao stich institution a 
number of middle-grade imbeciles who are ofthn: of affectionate and 
kindly disposition and who can be most usefully cng in/ helping to care 
for the weaker of their own kind. ; 

In an institution for the blind a feeble-minded child ancl inevitably 
be neglected. He cannot take his place with the other ‘children in their 
games or their school work. I think the chances of good care, comfort and 
reasonable happiness are so much greater for such a child in a properly 
managed institution for the feeble-minded that no one who knows the insti- 
tutions and understands their methods would question for a moment where 
they should be sent. 
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A Study of the Intelligence of De inquents "=" 


Thus 79% show more than 3 years retardation. Two, in spite of this, 
escape by virtue of Binet test of 12 years, into the lowest stratum of normals 
and must be excluded from list of feeble-minded, leaving 77%. 

Goddard restricts the feeble-minded to those who show at least four 
years retardation, ignoring those in the interval of 3 to 4. -The figure drops 
to 58% if we limit feeble-minded to those of four or more years retardation. 

This group of 100 vary in chronological age from 11: to. S.Aeiihe 
absolute amount of retardation shown by figures in any two cases may not 
in itself indicate the relative intelligence of the two. An eleven-year-old, 
four years delayed, is more seriously defective than an eighteen-year-old 
of equal retardation, this because of the general law that development is 
less with advancing years. After adolescencewe have training and educa- 
tion but a low rate of mental growth. Therefore, it is necessary to examine 
this 58% more closely and discriminate ona basis of actual capacity which 
is to be read in the mental age figures. 

We will eliminate further with this in mind. Those of 11 years 
mentality are but a first ‘step removed, from the normals and might possibly 
be confused with the metely backward in whom there is no pathological 
brain condition. % 

Excluding the 11’s we get a per cent. of 49. Should we be still more 
conservative and omit the 10’s; leaving the 7, 8 and 9’s, as a concession to 
possibility of error, in the work’of the examiner, we should still have 29%. 
For reasons already explained we: ‘should increase this number, however, by 
those of younger age, who show something less than 4 years backwardness, 
if their mental age is less than 10, making 36%. 

By virtue of the scale this 36% should represent the most pronounced 
defective portion. However, a limited number of changes would be 
warranted by the more extended diagnosis suggested under the method, 
but the number would by no means be lowered. 

Thus, we have/three expressions of the: Situation : 77% represents the 
most radical estimate, ‘ 

58% represefits the moderate statement, and a trustworthy figure for 
theoretic purpose. : 

36% a-congervative figure—the one to be used Te a practical policy. 

Accordingly, at. least one-third are of such mental deficiency as to 
warrant the Apecial care of them as sub-normal. On the one hand, we have 
no right, toh demand from \them: the fulfilment of social obligations; on the 
other, weyare nov justified i in extending to them the privileges and freedom of 
the nowfaay? ‘tmembers ah society. Their delinquency is one of mental 
incapacity. </ nk: 


Consultations 


The feeble-minded blind should be cared for in the school for the 
feeble-minded. Their training should be that of other feeble-minded 
children of the same grade of intelligence, limited only by their blindness. 
Much of this can be given in the regular classes for the defectives, as the 
feeble-minded learn fully as much through their hearing as through their 
sight. Hand work forms the larger part of the training of the feeble-minded 
and the blind can profit much by this. 

The feeble-minded blind should be scattered through the various groups 
in the institution where there will always be found other, seeing, children 
whose greatest pleasure will be to look after their needs—under the direction 
of the normal employe. 

After such training as they can receive there will be but few opportu- 
nities for their employment and those only under the careful supervision of 
the institution for feeble-minded where they should remain throughout 
their lives. 


An institution for the feeble-minded is the proper place for the training 
and care of feeble-minded blind persons. I do not believe that it should be 
necessary to have separate classification for them in the institution, but that, 
if they are present in any numbers, one or more of the teachers in the educa- 
tional department of the institution, should be skilled in the instruction of 
the blind and of defectives. Even if present in relatively large numbers 
they might be scattered through the regular cottages and assigned to the 
older “children” for caretaking. 


Blind, feeble-minded children are better off in an institution for the 
feeble-minded than in an institution for the blind normal children. 

I do not consider that formal training is necessary for such children. 
They should be taught to be useful in caring for themselves and in doing 
such automatic tasks as rubbing of floors, braiding, etc. This latter to keep 
them happy through occupation. 

They should be made comfortable and happy—this accomplished I believe 
we have fulfilled our duty to blind feeble-minded children. 


No State in the Union makes any provision for these children, except 
that occasionally one is admitted to an institution for the feeble-minded, but 
generally speaking these institutions having long waiting lists, will not accept 
feeble-minded children who are blind, and they can perhaps not be blamed 
for selecting the more capable among those who come to their notice. 

The same general principles apply to the education of the various grades 
of feeble-minded children who are blind as to those who see. Feeble-minded 
children require much individual attention in most branches of instruction. 
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Since the primary trouble in the case of a feeble-minded blind child is 
his feeble-mindedness and not his blindness, there is general agreement 
among those in charge. of institutions for the feeble-minded and those in 
charge of the schools for the blind, that provision for the education of these 
children should be made at institutions for the feeble-minded. 

The percentage of feeble-minded among the blind probably is larger 
than among the sighted, yet when compared with all the feeble-minded, the 
feeble-minded blind is a very small percentage; consequently I do not believe 
that it would be practical to organize a group of feeble-minded blind 
children in connection with one of our institutions for the feeble-minded, to 
be taught entirely separate from all the rest. I should, therefore, like to see 
tried somewhere the experiment of the admission of ten or fifteen feeble- 
minded, blind children, of all ages, to be assigned to the several groups to 
which their mentality would cause them to be assigned, should they see. 
Then let there be employed a special teacher whose duties should be to do 
for those children individually in the class what the teacher in charge of the 
class would be unable to do without this added assistance. 

As to the opportunities for them after education, there are almost none. 
The feeble-minded child who sees usually needs custodial care all his life. 
How much more is this true in the case of the feeble-minded child who is 
blind! 


A. J. 


The following extract from a letter from Dr. Clinton P. McCord, Chief 
Medical Inspector of Albany, N. Y., will be of interest: 

“Miss Warren, your teacher of Manual Training at The Training — 
School, visited the vocational schools of Albany and the Special Classes 
in the public schools on February 6th. On request from the Superintendent, 
Dr. C. Edward Jones, she spoke to the teachers of the Special Classes and 
the principals of the schools in which the Special Classes are located. The 
meeting was held in my office at City Hall, and the Superintendent, in intro- 
ducing Miss Warren, said that so much good was coming out of the Train- 
ing School at Vineland for the cause of education throughout the country 
and that it was such a fountain-head of inspiration for modern educators 
everywhere, he felt the opportunity for some of his teachers to get a first-_ 
hand taste of ‘the spirit,’ through Miss Warren, was too good to pass by.” 
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